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her the authors have achieved a notable success. It is her 
evolution as a woman that is presented, the assertion and 
development of womanly ideals in her nature, the growth 
from too narrow conceptions of a religious life, which would 
discard youth and beauty, to broader and loftier ideals which 
would find uses for physical beauty and transform it into a 
means of achieving spiritual beauty. But while present, the 
moral is nowhere disagreeably insisted upon ; it is rather the 
charm of the young woman herself who has fascinated her 
creators, and consequently holds the reader. It is the por- 
trayal of a brave-hearted woman wrought out by two brave- 
hearted women. 

The Making of Jane. By Sarah Barnwell Elliott. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1901. 

This work is the product of another Tennessee woman, 
and, indeed, a resident of Sewanee. Its subject, too, is 
another development of a woman, but in the turmoil of mod- 
ern society and an intense life. We are inclined to place the 
conception and art of the earliest chapters as the subtlest 
and most delicate work Miss Elliott has yet produced. The 
poor, misunderstood, starved childhood — one cannot help 
thinking of "Jane Eyre" and the Brontes — the development 
of self-repression and self-restraint, until finally character is 
formed, and the yoke is thrown off by the now fully grown 
Woman — it is an admirable portrayal. Miss Elliott's psy- 
chology of child life, of girl life, is finely drawn, and her un- 
derstanding of independent womanhood is genuine. Were 
the book only limited to this ! 

What makes the latter part less satisfying is that we care 
so much for Jane herself that we do not like so well the 
later portraiture of Mrs. Jane Saunders. This originally 
good but mistaken woman might have been let off: she ob- 
trudes too far as the ' ' villain-ess " of the story. That she did 
not understand the other Jane, and that she could not adminis- 
ter to the crying needs of her nature was surely spiritual crime 
enough. To involve her in a little scandal for herself makes 
a story within a story, and one quite of a different sort, and 
we very much prefer that lady as she is first introduced, not 
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at all on moral but on psychological grounds. Indeed, the 
psychological effect of the contrasted study is weakened by 
the lady's later delinquencies. 

But the fundamental conception of the book is a strong 
one and is admirably carried out, and remains interesting to 
the end. We repeat, Miss Elliott has nowhere done better 
and more delicate work than in " The Making of Jane." 



The Benefactress. By the author of "Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den." The Macmillan Company. 1901. 

" The Benefactress" is a delightful story of an ideal gen- 
tle Englishwoman transplanted to Northern German soil, near 
the Baltic shore, a little way out from Stralsund. We confess 
that, with Anna and young, inconsequent Letty, we also take 
down our atlas to be quite sure just how far north and de- 
serted a spot it is. The leading character is finely drawn. 
Her sheer delight at the unexpected small fortune left her, 
the puzzle of her unsophisticated nature to her German ac- 
quaintance, the charming inconsequence of her schemes for 
rendering happy a number of bereaved women who must have 
known restrictions as she has felt them, the sound, sensible 
German companion she finds, and the high-minded neigh- 
bor she must inevitably confess her love for at a critical mo- 
ment in the life of both, the dismal spiritual failure of the 
Utopian dreams, the feeling for forest and sea, the genuine 
beauties of the North German nature effects, the insight into 
character and comprehension of both the best and the pettiest 
in national and personal traits, the delicate but pungent sat- 
ire penetrating the entire manner and style — are enchanting. 
For those who know Germany and the Germans, who have 
lived something of this life, and can best note the many del- 
icate touches — and why not also for others? — despite obvious 
faults in construction and thinness of plot, the book is a 
continuous delight. 



Another Woman's Territory. By "Alien." New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 1901. 

"Another Woman's Territory" deserves mention, if for 
no other reason, for the figure of Ruth Opie. It is on ac- 



